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braries is to draw a crowd and put a 
nice book into every hand. I do not 
know about all these enrichments of our 
libraries as I read of them. Have books 
any compelling power over those who 
merely come into their presence, unless 
such people love the books or at least 
wish to read them? Of this I have no 
doubt: There are enough who care to 
use our libraries, if we can take away 
that helpless bewilderment which over- 
comes those who are cast adrift, without 
rudder or compass, upon a sea of books. 
Teach them the ways in which books may 
be made to yield their treasures. Open 
that door in youth if possible, and it will 
be the best possession which youth car- 
ries into manhood. But open it sometime, 
for the real harvest time is when he who 
wishes to read, reads what he wants. It 
might be more soul-satisfying to me to 
hand out to my chicken boy books that 
minister to more attenuated needs — but 
what about the boy? Is he not better that 
he finds for himself in the book what feeds 
his mind? The glory and power of the 
library is that he who can merely read, 
may there find what the In-dwelling spirit 
asks for. It is good that there should be 
one place in education where -there is no 
brimstone and treacle, no Mr. Squeers, and 
no Smikes. "For books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of 
life in them to be as active as the soul 
whose progeny they are." 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: A cu- 
riosity which has existed since libra- 
ries were first started is about to be grati- 
fied. We are to get the answer to the 
question, "What do the people, want?" 
from MISS JESSIE WELLES, of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh. 

WHAT DO THE PEOPLE WANT?* 

If we are to believe the voices in the 
air the people want some big things, for 
it is a notable fact that the things most 
loudly demanded are wanted by a few 
people for all the people. The socialistic 
group wants a cooperative industrial sy»- 

* Abstract. 



tern for everybody, another familiar 
group in no uncertain voice demands 
votes for all, whether we want them or 
not, and there is a third group to which 
our president has referred, the members 
of which think that they see in universal 
education a panacea for the ills of state 
and society. Of this group all librarians 
must be at least ex-officio members while 
librarians in public libraries must work 
definitely toward the end which it avows. 

How are we doing this? It will not 
serve to take refuge back of the state- 
ment that our only hope for universal 
education is with the child. We have a 
duty toward the adult as well as toward 
the child, and our aim must be not to 
get people to read books but to get all 
the people to read the right books, the 
books best adapted for their individual 
development 

Are we supplying the right books? For 
book selection, a well nigh perfect tech- 
nique has been established, but is tech- 
nique enough? Knowledge of books and 
of technique are imperative but the li- 
brarian who supplies the right books to 
all the people must know and understand 
his fellowmen. 

Who are the people whom we are to 
serve? Do we perchance throw them Into 
one great group and call them the public 
as distinguished from librarians? Who 
are we but "the public" to the actor, the 
artist, the man in the railway office? No, 
a wise providence has endowed men with 
a great variety of characters and tem- 
peraments, and when environment has 
further complicated matters, we must try 
to understand them all. For our present 
purpose let us group the people on the 
basis of a taste for knowledge. 

Some people are born with a thirst 
for knowledge, some acquire a taste for 
it through early training and environment 
and some must have knowledge thrust 
upon them if they are to have it at all. 
Of book selection for the educated in 
any of these groups this paper does not 
deal. The subject has been discussed 
often and well, and while we have by 
no means reached the point where we no 
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longer need to study bow to serve them, 
the question is not a gravely puzzling one. 
The elimination of the educated brings 
us down to a study of book selection for 
the under-educated and the indifferent in 
the interest of universal education for 
the benefit of state and society. 

Some of these uneducated ones may be 
found in each of the three groups. Many 
from the first two groups come to our 
libraries and should be served thought- 
fully and wisely. In many cases the only 
indication of a thirst for knowledge is an 
omniverous appetite for exceedingly poor 
novels. If they have already devoured 
many, their taste is probably hopelessly 
perverted and about all we can hope to 
do is to hold their interest and eliminate 
the yellow horror with its debilitating in- 
fluence by supplying free, easily acces- 
sible books of even the lightest grade 
found upon our library shelves. This is 
a very slight advance, but it is a step 
forward. Others of this class if "caught 
young" can be interested in better litera- 
ture, and are worthy of our careful 
thought and the wisest service. 

There come also to libraries many in 
whom the real desire to know is awake 
but still rubbing its eyes. They must 
not be confused with that class of people, 
difficult to deal with in every sphere, who 
seek to appear wiser than they are, and 
some personal knowledge of the individ- 
ual is imperative in order to avoid this 
mistake. They usually ask for assistance 
in book selection and great care should 
be taken in giving it, as it serves well the 
future of our race to help one of these 
"derive education," as one such borrower 
has expressed it. 

And now we come to the most difficult 
group of all, those who must have knowl- 
edge thrust upon them if they are to have 
it at all. These do not come to our li- 
braries, but we go out to them by means 
of various forms of extension work. We 
are inclined to take this branch of work 
lightly, but it is full of potential good for 
the commonwealth. Here we have the 
citizen at our mercy, why not see what 



we can do with him to help the cause of 
universal education? 

Extension work can be carried on with 
a small staff, but every worker should be 
of the best, strong in knowledge of books 
and of human nature. The book selec- 
tion for these smaller centers can be 
based upon some personal knowledge of 
the individual, and the collection may be 
made a powerful educational tool. The 
individual can best be reached through 
his personal tastes, for the developing of 
which he does not dream that books exist. 

This personal work must be devoid of 
sentimentality. The worker's motive 
must be a desire for fair play, and he 
must not approach the people in a mis- 
sionary spirit. They do not want to be 
uplifted by a missionary nor surveyed by 
a social worker. The only spirit in which 
we can study their needs is the spirit of 
good fellowship, with the honest desire to 
share with others what we ourselves en- 
joy. We can reach only a few of the 
people who need help most and books 
can give then only a small part of the 
awakening and training and broadening 
that the state desires for them, but our 
effort should not be gauged by what we 
can accomplish. We have to thank pre- 
vious generations for many benefits which 
result from their aiming high above their 
power of achievement, and if by personal 
study of the under-educated we can raise 
the standard of their reading in the 
slightest degree, the general standard of 
intelligence of the next generation will ad- 
vance in the same ratio, and this the 
state finds worth while. 

After this paper the session adjourned. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Russell Theatre, Saturday, June 29, 

9:30 a. m.) 
Joint session with the Professional 
training section. Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., 
director of the New York state library, 
and ex-president of the A. L. A., occupied 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your temporary 
chairman for the morning has but one 



